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O the University this is a day of beginnings; it is 

Commencement Day. “That college job is done!” 
probably describes your gleeful mood to-day. The Uni- 
versity, having offered you the richness and fullness of its 
opportunity and its guidance, sends you forth to-day a 
pilgrim with its benediction—for what purpose? To 
what end? To make money or to serve your fellowmen? 
to gain place or to gain power—the power of intelligence 
directed to supreme ends of life? To earn a living merely, 
or to have Life and have it abundantly. 

Who go forth? You who have had the advantage of 
the greatest instrument man has yet devised for his own 
elevation. Its tremendous power for good is evidence 
enough of its tremendous power for evil. But in its es- 
sence and in the light of its origin, it is a place where 
spirit grows by mysterious contact with spirit. Greater 
than buildings, equipment, large student body or great ath- 
letic victories, are fine human personalities. Universities 
everywhere are a harbor for them, and that University is 
fortunate indeed, that harbors many of them. And in the 
University “spirits are not finely touched, but unto fine 
issues.” And it is such spirit we need in our contempo- 
rary life. It is the emphasis on the spiritual, not the ma- 
terial, the permanent, not the ephemeral, that will save 
modern society. 


THe Money VALUE oF EDUCATION 


And yet if you listen to some statisticians and some 
other well-intentioned person, you will learn you are 
bound to succeed to high place, to earn more than your 
less fortunate brother who _ only a high school or ele- 
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mentary school education. To be specific, you are told 
every day you go to school is worth nine dollars, or more 
generally, that you will earn in your life time $105,000 
more than the elementary school graduate, and that ex- 
presses the worth of education higher than the elemen- 
tary, and you will earn $72,000 more than you would 
have if you had stopped at high school. 

But the statisticians nowhere reveal whether you shall 
have a richer, fuller life, that you went out of your way, 
like the good Samaritan, to help another fellow-being in 
need, that you were a good scout doing a good turn every 
day in the name of the University for God and country. 
And, at this time, when we would in Sophoclean phrase, 
see life steadily and see it whole, it is these things .we 
would know. The supreme things in life are not meat 
and drink, but human personality in right relationship to 
itself, to fellow-man, and to God. And this is what con- 
temporary life needs. 

What is to be the field of your endeavor? What kind 
of a world are you entering? What is the achievement 


of our civilization? Voices there are in every land warn- 
ing us that unless something is done, this Juggernaut of 
our own creation, modern politics, modern economics, in 
a word, modern civilization, will devour us as an inevitable 
sacrifice. Modern man is the Frankenstein to be de- 
voured by his own creation. 


Our ScIENTIFIC PROGRESS 


A distinguished biologist asks, with reference to sci- 
ence itself: “Has mankind released from the womb of 
matter a Demogorgon which is already beginning to turn 
against him, and may at any moment hurl him into the 
bottomless void ?” 

And he asks also with reference to the applications of 
science to industry: 

“Or is Samuel Butler’s even more horrible vision cor- 
rect, in which man becomes a mere parasite of machinery, 
an appendage to the reproductive system of huge an 
complicated engines which will successively usurp his ac- 
tivities, and end by ousting him from the mastery of this 
planet ?” 

Another perhaps even more distinguished scientist 
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challenges the general notion that the progress of science 
must necessarily be a boon to mankind, and calls it one 
of the “comfortable nineteenth century delusions which 
our more disillusioned age must discard.” 

“Science,” he continues, “enables the holders of 
power to realize their purposes more fully than they could 
otherwise do. If their purposes are good, this is a gain; 
if they are evil, it is a loss.” 

Or, as he rephrases the last point, science may make 
men only more cleverly diabolic if the kindly impulses, 
which alone can save the world, do not exist. 


Our Soctat SITUATION 


In politics, we are told, we drift, and are warned the 
end of a drifting ship is the rocks or shoals. We look for 
panaceas and are the easy dupes of catch phrases and 
shibboleths. Our statesmen become politicians seeking 
personal and political advantage or popular prestige to the 
utter neglect of pressing problems, national and interna- 
tional. Our industrial system, forgetting that it is a pub- 
lic service, social in purpose and co-operative in spirit, 
becomes a desperate struggle for mastery. 

Agriculture, in its newly discovered political power, 
is uncertain, its councils are divided. Our contemporary 
society would seem to be a witches’ cauldron with our 
leaders singing, “Fair is foul” and “foul is fair.” They 
seem to have inscribed on their banners the motto: “Let 
us do evil that good may come.” 

The language St. Paul used in describing his genera- 
tion might not inappropriately, but very aptly in fact, be 
used to describe much of the present leadership. They 
are counted among those whose law is destruction, whose 
God is their belly, whose glory is their shame, who mind 
earthly things. They became vain in their imagination 
and their foolish heart was darkened. Professing them- 
selves to be wise, they became fools. And Carlyle puts it 
in memorable phrase in its tragic effect on serious-minded 
individuals: ‘The world seemed like one dead immeas- 
urable steam-engine, grinding me limb from limb. O, the 
vast solitary Golgotha and will of Death! Why was the 
living banished thither, companionless, conscious? Why, 
if there is no devil? Nay, unless the devil be your God.” 
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THE BREAKDOWN OF THE MECHANISTIC IN POLITICS 


It might seem that the situation were well-nigh hope- 
less. But to those who read and those who think, there 
is a new dawn. Clean cut analysis is revealing us our 
situation. Intelligent action will save us. On you rests 
the responsibility for leadership. Time does not permit 
the presenting of this analysis generally, but the field of 
politics may be used to illustrate its effect. 

Some of its conclusions in this field may be briefly 
stated. 

(1) Government, or the State, is a means, not an 
end, and when the State becomes an end, the result is 
loss of individual liberty, regimentation, and slavery. You 
recall Plato’s definition of a slave as anybody who has 
purposes that are not his own. 

(2) The program of centralization in this country is 
in the wrong direction; by removing the situs of the po- — 
litical problem we develop bureaucracy, political parasit- 
ism, red tape, and a vicarious citizenship. Within a cou- 
ple of weeks President Coolidge set up as his refrain for 
a speech at the one hundred and fiftieth anniversary of 
the first formal declaration for the independence of the 
thirteen colonies, ‘““Wake up, Townships; wake up, Coun- 
ties; wake up, Commonwealths!” He went on to say, 
“The states should not be induced by coercion or by favor 
to surrender the management of their own affairs. No 
method of procedure has ever been devised by which lib- 
erty could be divorced from local self-government. No 
plan of centralization has ever been adopted which did 
not result in bureaucracy, tyranny, inflexibility, reaction 
and decline. 

(3) The majority vote is merely a mechanism to get 
a decision which by virtue of the majority vote is neither 
right nor wrong, just nor unjust. While we may agree 
with President Alderman, of the University of Virginia, 
in the ultimate rectitude of public impulse, which he says 
is the essence of democracy, we must recognize the ma- 
chinery as machinery. 

(4) A change in political parties is not, as we seem 
to think, the triumph of principle or even a change in pol- 
icy, but the passage of a group from the sphere of envy 
to the sphere of avarice. 
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(5) Our ideal of the “sovereign and omni-competent 
citizen” proves to be in the actual situation an impossible 
one. 

(6) Public opinion proves to be not the voice of God 
nor even the voice of fhe people, but the voice of cliques, 
blocs, and other articulate groups. 

(7) The great personifications of modern political 
claptrap, Society, the Nation, the State, are a counterfeit 
intellectual currency. These words are, as Bacon puts 
it, “The counters of wise men, but the currency of fools.” 

These are some of the conclusions that the recent anal- 
ysis of our politics have revealed. They make clearer the 
fundamental human purpose of all governmental and po- 
litical machinery. They reveal the misconceptions that 
have furnished a basis and support for our mechanistic 
conceptions in politics. The government, the state, soci- 
ety, exist primarily for the development of human per- 
sonality, to continually raise it above present achievements, 
and it is the hope of democracy that the individuals raised 
shall be coextensive with society itself. So government, 
the state, community, society, and democracy find their 
significance as means to ends, as factors in the service of 
man, and not men collectively, but man individually. The 
making of better men and women is the function of all 
social mechanisms. Even in politics, therefore, humanism 
has domain. 


In ScIENCE 


So it is in Science. The genuine scientist of the day 
(not the vague personification Science, so often invoked ) 
no longer brags, “All’s bare.” For the scientist himself 
confesses, in a Presidential Address before a section of 
the British Association for the Advancement of Science, 
that in general biology the mechanistic Neo-Darwinism is 
bankrupt before the numerous problems of modern sci- 
ence, and the conception of science as one vast system of 
mechanistic determination is giving way. “It may be that 
eventually men of science will agree that there are in the 
universe two ultimately different kinds of process, the 
mechanistic and the purposive, the strictly determined, and 
the creative, the physical and the mental.” The poet look- 
ing at science calls it the “eye-less worm” that “boring 
works the soil making it capable for the crops of God,” 
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and the philosopher says, “The true source of the life of 
science is to be found in showing how absolutely universal 
is the extent, and at the same time how completely sub- 
ordinate the significance of the mission which mechanism 
has to fulfill in the structure of the world.” 

It is so in every field, economics, industry, education. 
Even in these days the word medieval is restored to re- 
spectability, and a great potential civilizing force is loos- 
ened in the establishment of the Medieval Academy. 
Mechanistic ideas are giving way, or are subordinated to 
purposive ones. A new spiritual energy is evident. A 
new humanism is being reasserted, which is perhaps after 
all the old humanism answering the ever recurrent call 
of a new age. And your responsibility and opportu- 
nity is in the forefront of these new spiritual forces. 


THE CHALLENGE OF CONTEMPORARY LIFE 


So, you men of Creighton, you are beginning your 
service at a time of fine opportunity. While the philos- 
ophy of the day is largely materialistic, the science of the 
day mechanistic, the leisure of people consumed in the 
evanescent and ephemeral, there are many voices heard in 
all lands announcing not a new Heaven and a new Earth, 
but the possibility of both. ‘The scales are fallen from 
men’s eyes. “The Universe is not dead and demoniacal, 
a charnel house for specters, but Godlike and my 
Father’s,” said Carlyle to an earlier generation, and it 
may now appropriately be repeated. 

If, at any time, the responsibility of college were 
clear, it is now. To whom much is given, much shall be 
expected. Veritably the judgment of unprofitable servant 
shall be uttered on him who shall hide his talent, when 
here as elsewhere the gain of a “painful inch” may be 
decisive in the upward march of man. The sense of so- 
cial trusteeship is the great need of the college graduate. 
In a very real sense you must answer Cain’s question af- 
firmatively. You are your brother’s keeper. With abil- 
ity and opportunity goes responsibility. Let it not be said 
of you as was said of the college men of his day by Wen- 
dall Philipps with reference to the slavery question : 

“Amid this battle of the giants, scholarship sat dumb 
for thirty years until imminent deadly peril convulsed it 
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into action, and colleges in their despair, gave to the army 
that help they had refused to the market place and the 
rostrum.” 

A little knowledge is a dangerous thing, but an addi- 
tional and a grave danger is knowledge divorced from re- 
sponsibility. Knowledge without responsibility may lead 
to every form of social exploitation and dominion. The 
poor are made poorer, and man’s inhumanity to man is 
everywhere in evidence. Human life loses its sacredness, 
and human beings become means to ends for the dominant 
state, the dominant social groups, the dominant leaders, 
or the dominant so-called superman. 

Let us frankly say that your present knowledge will 
probably not be adequate for your responsibility and your 
opportunity. To stop learning now would be fatal even 
to your present achievement. The University has failed 
if you should stop now. This is, in truth, the Commence- 
ment, the beginning, a first step in that facing of the facts, 
that achievement of insight, that philosophy of life and 
integration of personality ever broader, ever deeper, ever 
more unified, which your graduation now calls for. It is 
not only a present responsibility, but an increasing and 
larger responsibility. 

You must have insight, the capacity to see things as 
they are and in their relations “to disentangle a skein of 
thought, to detect what is sophistical, and to discard what 
is irrelevant.” Or, as Roscoe Pound puts it: “All (the 
graduates) may be good citizens and the aggregate may 
be the highest type of citizenship, if in the University they 
were led to see clearly, to think critically, to hold their 
minds open and form tolerant judgments of their fellows, 
to resist unreason and abhor wilfulness, to look with dis- 
crimination upon the fashionable project of the moment, 
to remain unmoved by crazes and panics and hysterias, 
judging them by a matured sense of values and apprais- 
ing their phenomena at their permanent worth.” 


A PuiLosopHy or Lire NEEDED 


Both the requirement to face the facts and to have in- 
sight, presuppose a philosophy of life. If in the Univer- 
sity you acquired only the knowledge of the subjects you 
were taught, you have failed even if today you were to 
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be given your degree “cwm laude,” or “magna cum 
laude.” “These things ought ye to have done, and not left 
the other undone.” If you never left the valleys of learn- 
ing for the inspiring and inspiriting views of life in its 
totality and in its unity, then you have failed. You be- 
come the victim of an erratic idealism, or you dissipate 
your energy by “highbrowing” around. You read the 
tapestry of life on the wrong side and to you it tells no 
story. At best your association with learning was mor- 
ganatic. In the fine language of Cardinal Newman you 
will be without guidance, for “nothing has a drift of re- 
lation, nothing has a history or a promise.” 

The results of education cannot be stated in terms of 
a smattering of knowledge or special consciences or loyal- 
ties. The individual must find himself. He must not be 
cluttered up either mentally or morally ; he must be whole- 
souled, and whole-hearted. In a striking passage, Ches- ' 
terton says: 

“The most practical and important thing about a man 
is still his view of the universe. We think that for a 
landlady considering a lodger it is important to know his 
income, but still more important to know his philosophy. 
We think that for a general about to fight an enemy it is 
important to know the enemy’s numbers, but still more 
important to know the enemy’s philosophy. We think the 
question is not whether the theory of the cosmos affects 
matters, but whether in the long run anything else affects 
them.” 

The individual must develop a philosophy of life, not 
a philosophy of the textbook, nor formulated in intellec- 
tual terms for purposes of exposition, but a philosophy 
of life that expresses itself in his every act. He must 
have a philosophy of life that has definite attitudes toward 
God, freedom, and immortality, and toward his neighbor, 
his fellow-worker, and his community, in short, it must be 
a philosophy incarnate in his life, an effluence of himself. 


An INTEGRATE HUMAN PERSONALITY 


And the philosophy of life finds expression in the in- 
dividual himself in the complete integration of his person- 
ality. His Sunday self finds expression in his every day 
activity. His ethical principles control his personal rela- 
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tions, as well as his business relations. He stands four- 
square to all the winds that blow. He has satisfied that 
law of unity of the self which is the law of mental health 
and social health—and the law of God, for “Thou shalt 
love the Lord, thy God, with thy whole heart and thy 
whole mind and with all thy strength, and thy neighbor 
as thyself.” 

Those who receive their diploma to-day must view it 
as entrance into the City of the King who 


“Will bind thee by such vows as is a shame 
A man should not be bound by, yet the which 
No man (merely as man) can keep.” 


And so I tell you in the language of Merlin to Gareth 
in the Idylls of the King, if you are not ready to live up 
fully to your responsibility, 

“Pass not berfeath this gateway, but abide without, 
among the cattle of the field.” 

But you accepting the challenge, continuing to grow in 
wisdom and in years, facing the world in the spirit of 


high adventure, catching somewhat the Vision of a higher, 
holier Manhood, and rising to the opportunity of a con- 
structive, even creative, service to Man, shall find the su- 
preme satisfaction of life an expanding realization. “Seek 
ye first the Kingdom of God and His justice, and all these 
things shall be added unto you.” 





Catholic Toleration in Maryland’ 


Hon. Davin I. WALsH 
Reprinted from “The Daily American Tribune” 


O form a just estimate of the religious history of a 

people or a period, one must transplant himself into 
the days which are under survey. It is folly to consider 
the Maryland of 1634 with the Maryland of to-day. In- 
deed, to fully appreciate what the policy of religious 
freedom meant three hundred years ago, we must view 
the early days of the Maryland Colony from the stand- 
point of world conditions as of that time. 

The spirit of the times was a persecuting spirit. It 
was abroad in almost the whole world. There was every- 
where the feeling that error (which was any belief that 
was not that of the government in power) must be 
stamped out by force. The charters given to the colon- 
ists all breathed it. 

The Virginia Colony was from the beginning under 
Church of England influences. Illustrative of the fa- 
naticism of the age, history relates that. in 1618, the 
Deputy Governor of Virginia issued an injunction that 
everyone should go to Church on Sundays, and the pen- 
alty for refusing to do so was compulsory labor. The 
‘Church and State in Virginia were so close together 
that no defining line could be drawn between them. 

The charter of the Carolinas (1633) provided for the 
building of churches of the Established Church and the 
appointing of ministers of that Church. 

In the charter of Pennsylvania (it was apparently 
recognized that Penn was not a member of the Church 
of England) the right was reserved for anyone to 
petition the Bishop of London to have a minister of the 
Church of England sent to them. 

In New England the spirit of the time showed itself 
in repressing as far as possible religious liberty and in 
the endeavor to hold Church and State within the bonds 
of a narrow denominationalism. 

In Georgia, established in 1732 (112 years after Ply- 
mouth), there was a freedom of conscience to all and 
the right of public worship to all except Roman 
Catholics. 

1An address delivered before the Calvert Associates, at Chicago. 
250 
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CATHOLICS PERSECUTED 


In England, ever since the advent of Queen Elizabeth 
to the throne and the continuance of the Protestant suc- 
cession under James VI. of Scotland, who became at 
her death James I. of England, the adherents of the old 
faith had been subjected to persecution of all kinds, and 
were not permitted freedom of worship. They were 
deprived of civil rights, were imprisoned and fined, and 
their goods were systematically confiscated, while their 
priests were hunted down, racked, tortured, drawn and 
quartered without mercy. Two of the family of Sir 
Esme Howard, British Ambassador to the United 
States (1925) suffered for the faith—one died after ten 
weary years of imprisonment in the Tower of London, 
where an inscription carved by him on the walls of his 
cell is still to be seen. It runs, “Quanto plus afflictionis 
pro Christo in hoc seculo, quanto plus gloriose cum eo in 
futuro.” “The greater our sorrows for Christ in this 
world, the greater our glory with Him in the future.” 
The other lost his life by the headsman’s axe in Charles 


the Second’s reign, falsely accused by the infamous 
Titus Oates. 


MARYLAND’S CHARTER DRAFTED BY LorD BALTIMORE 


The story of the colonization of Maryland began on 
the 16th of June, 1633, when a charter was granted by 
Charles I. to Cecil Calvert—the eldest son of the first 
Lord Baltimore—giving him that part of American 
territory now known as Maryland. 

The first Lord Baltimore was Sir George Calvert, 
a convert to Catholicism, personal friend of James L., 
and one of Charles I.’s secretaries of state, which office 
he was obliged to surrender because of his religious faith. 

The Maryland charter was actually drawn up by the 
first Lord Baltimore, who was moved “with laudable and 
pious desire of extending alike the Christian religion 
and the territories of the King’s Empire.” Himself a 
devout Roman Catholic, and doubtless with the influence 
and under the protection of Queen Henrietta Maria, wife 
of Charles I., a French Catholic princess after whom 
Maryland is named, he desired to make a refuge for 
the persecuted brethren of his own faith, who in Eng- 
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land were subject to every kind of persecution which the 
spirit of intolerance could devise. 

Baltimore and his colonists grasped the fundamental 
principles of human rights. Unlike the Puritans, they 
did not arrogate to themselves the sole possession of the 
truth, or claim only for their own views freedom of 
expression. They held rather to the dignity of the 
human soul, responsible to Him who is Lord of the 
conscience. This they preserved in all conditions, nor 
did they—like the men of Massachusetts—forget in their 
accession to power the principles of liberty confessed in 
their days of hardship. 

On November 22, 1633, Lord Baltimore’s colony left 
England for America. Both the first and second Lord 
Baltimore remained in England. Their brother, Leonard 
Calvert, aged twenty-six, was sent as governor. 

On March 25, 1634, Governor Calvert landed. It 
was the feast day of the Annunciation of the Virgin 
Mary. Mass was said, a procession held, and a Cross 
erected. Saint Mary’s, twenty miles from the mouth of 
the Potomac, was settled two days later. It was the 
seat of government in Maryland until 1694, when it was 
moved to Annapolis. 

Turning to some detail in the religious history of the 
Maryland colony, we learn that in 1637 the first assembly 
met on summons of Calvert, composed entirely of Roman 
Catholics. The priests were summoned, but excused 
themselves. 


Revicious Liperty GUARANTEED 


From the beginning, no priest or minister has ever 
sat ina Maryland legislature. This exclusion continues 
to this day, and finds place in the Constitution of the 
State. 

The first law in regard to religious liberty passed by 
the first assembly was: 

An act for Church Liberties. “Holy Church 
within this province shall have and enjoy all her 
Rights, Liberties and Franchises wholly and with- 
out Blemish.” 

As all these lawmakers were Catholics this was indeed 
practical religious liberty. It was a reaffirmation of the 
religious liberty provisions of the charter. 
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Another illustration of this spirit of religious tolera- 
tion is the oath required to be taken by all officers of 
the Colony. 

This oath drafted by Lord Baltimore declared that 
he would not “by himself or another, directly or in- 
directly, trouble or molest any person professing to be- 
lieve in Jesus Christ for or in respect of religion if he 
kept the peace and was faithful to the Lord proprietor.” 
that his aim should be “public unity” and that he would 
“punish any one who did so interfere with the exercise 
of religious liberty” ; that he would “make no difference 
of person in conferring offices, favors or rewards for on 
in respect of religion but merely as they should be found 
endued with moral virtues and abilities.” 


Famous Act oF TOLERATION 


So important was the issue of religious freedom that 
it merited embodiment in a statutory form, and for this 
reason Lord Baltimore later sent over the bill which, 
when passed, became the famous Act of Toleration of 
1649. After inveighing against the coercion of con- 
science, it provided that no one professing belief in 
Jesus Christ should be “in any wise troubled or molested 
for or in respect of his or her religion, nor in the free 
exercise thereof.” 

While the Maryland colonists were ready to profit 
by a large Catholic migration from England, should such 
occur, it was from the first their endeavor to secure 
Protestants as well as Catholic settlers, their recruits 
chiefly and very naturally were from among those dis- 
contented with ecclesiastical conditions in England. On 
the first two ships, the Dove and the Ark, the Freemen 
were Catholics, but the majority of servants were 
Protestants. The officials were instructed (from Calvert 
papers) on shipboard to celebrate religious rites as 
privately as might be, to refrain from all open discussion 
of religious subjects, and to treat the Protestants with 
as much mildness and favor as justice would permit. 
After Maryland was reached this rule was -carefully 
observed, though Catholic services were publicly held 
and affairs of the province administered by Catholics. 


} 
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PEACE BREAKER PUBLISHED 


Four years after landing, in 1683, William Lewis, a 
Catholic, was tried and found guilty, and punished by 
Catholic officials of the colony for offensive speech “in 
calling the Protestant ministers the ministers of the 
divell.” He also was found to have exceeded his rights 
in forbidding his servants to read Protestant books. 

In a few years religious faiths were more varied in 
Maryland than the varied nationalities. Naturalization 
laws were passed a few years later and some Germans 
settled in Western Maryland. 

So was established under Roman Catholic auspices 
the free Colony of Maryland, without a parallel for its 
idea of religious liberty in all the colonies, except Rhode 
Island. In it persecuted Roman Catholics found a 
secure asylum where they could worship in freedom, and 
“Protestants,” as Bancroft, the historian, says, “were 
sheltered from Protestant intolerance.” From the year 
1644 onward, Puritans, that had been expelled from 
Virginia because of their religious faith, came into Mary- 
land, being assured liberty of religion and all the priv- 
ileges of citizenship. Baltimore himself invited the 
Massachusetts Puritans with “full liberty of conscience.” 
Thus complete liberty of conscience and freedom of wor- 
ship was for the first time in history established by the 
Calverts in the Colony of Maryland. 

When non-conformists were being driven out of Vir- 
ginia and Roger Williams was being persecuted for his 
religious opinions by the Government of Massachusetts, 
all religious opinions were tolerated in Maryland and in 
Maryland alone could it be said that there was real effec- 
tive freedom of conscience. 

English Catholics did not flock to Maryland and they 
soon become a minority. Adherents of the English 
Church slowly won their way to official positions under 
a Catholic proprietor, sharing offices with Catholics. 
Later, Governor Stone, an Anglican, was appointed Gov- 
ernor by Calvert. 


PuriTANS REPEAL ToLERATION Act 


The Maryland Puritan plotted from the beginning 
against his benefactor and against the religionists who 
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had given him a home and liberty. At the downfall of 
the King, in 1652, the malcontents took possession and 
immediately repealed the toleration act of 1649. In 
1654, they passed an act declaring, “None who profess 
the exercise of the Popish Religion, conimonly known by 
the name of the Roman Catholic Religion, can be pro- 
tected in this Province.” 

Religious and political turmoil followed for several 
years. 


Lorp BALTIMORE VICTIM OF PuRITAN INTOLERANCE 


During the absence of Baltimore in England, in the 
reign of William, though there is not a single recorded 
instance, of Catholic violence against Protestants in the 
history of the province, one John Coode, a minister who 
was afterwards convicted of blasphemies by the very 
Protestant government which he had helped to set up, 
started stories of a popish plot. Six counties sent six ad- 
dresses to England petitioning for a Protestant govern- 
ment. Five other addresses, signed by both Catholics and 
Protestants, denied such statements. Charles Carroll wrote 
to Baltimore of the “strange rebellion of your ungrateful 
people.” The outcome of the turmoil was that William 
voided the charter, dispossessed Baltimore, and Mary- 
land became a royal province for twenty-three years. 

Soon after the assembly passed “An Act for the 
Service of Almighty God and the Establishment of the 
Protestant Religion within this Province.” Thus the 
Church of England was made the State Church of 
Maryland. 

Roman Catholic founders of the Colony, though now 
less than ten per cent of the population, were put under 
the ban and could indulge in the public exercise of their 
religion only at the risk of fine and imprisonment. Even 
domestic and private devotions were made causes for 
hostilities. Beside oppression of the Catholic worship, 
the non-episcopal worship of Protestants could be exer- 
cised only upon sufferance, while every Protestant not 
a member of the Church of England was compelled by 
law to support a Church not his own. 

Historians whom I now quote record a true estimate 
of the spirit of tolerance in the Maryland colony. 
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Bancroft, New England’s historian, says: 

“Sir George Calvert was a Roman Catholic; yet, far 
from guarding his territory against any but those of his 
own persuasion, as he had taken from himself and his 
successor all arbitrary power, by establishing the legis- 
lative franchise of the people, so he took from them the 
means of being intolerant in religion.” 

He further says: 

“Calvert deserves to be ranked among the most wise 
and benevolent lawgivers of all ages. He was the first 
in the history of the Christian world to seek for re- 
ligious security and peace by the practice of justice, and 
not by the exercise of power; to plan the establishment 
of popular institutions with the enjoyment of liberty of 
conscience ; to advance the career of civilization by recog- 
nizing the rightful equality of all Christian sects.” 

Irving Spence, in the Early History of the Presbyte- 
rian Church, says: 

“T doubt whether there be older Presbyterian blood in 
America than flows in my blood at this moment: but let 
us do justice. The Government of Maryland was one of 
the first organized in Christendom which made religious 
toleration the cormer stone.... The first lord proprietor 
and his successor carried out the purposes of their benev- 
olent ancestor, and while their chartered rights were un- 
disturbed, the inhabitants of Maryland were as carefully 
protected in worshipping God according to the dictates of 
conscience as they are at this time. Religious opinions 
wrought no civil disqualification, and no one could be 
vexed with religious tests, nor legally taxed to support 
any church of any name. Never was any government 
more indulgent to persons of all religious persuasions than 
that of Maryland while the Roman Catholic lords baron 
of Baltimore controlled it, and they had powers more 
ample, in fact, as to the matter under consideration, than 
could have been exercised by the first James or his suc- 
cessor in the Kingdom of Great Britain.” 


Tue Pitcrims oF MaryLANp Founpbers oF RELIGIOUS 
LIBERTY IN AMERICA 


McMahon’s History of Maryland contains these 
striking paragraphs: 
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“Her colonists, in escaping from the persecutions of 
the mother country, unlike those of some of the Puritan 
settlements of the North, did not catch the contagion of 
the spirit which had driven them from their homes.” 

“When the howlings of religious persecution were 
heard everywhere around them, the Catholic and Protes- 
tant of Maryland were seen mingling in harmony in the 
discharge of all their public and private duties, under a 
free government, which assured the rights of conscience 
to all. We can turn with exultation to the pilgrims of 
Maryland, as the founders of religious liberty in the New 
World. They erected the first altar to it on this 
continent.” 

It will now be most profitable to inquire about the 
Catholic spirit of tolerance since the establishment of 
the Government of the United States. 

Several declarations by churchmen define the Catholic 
attitude clearly and forcibly. 

A letter written to his friend Daniel O’Connell by 
the learned Bishop England of Charleston, South Caro- 
lina, under date of October 4, 1823, is directly to the 
point and breathes the Catholic idea and ideal. O’Connell 
had extorted a promise from the Bishop five years before 
to give him in writing his views on “What is True Lib- 
erality in a Roman Catholic?” In his letter to the 
Catholic Emancipator after referring to his unfulfilled 
promise he used this emphatic language: “If I know 
my own heart, I hold bigotry in as great abhorrence as 
I do infidelity or heresy.” 

Extracts from the article enclosed in his letter to 
O’Connell follow: 


Tue LIBERALITY OF A CATHOLIC 


Liberality in religion is the making to others the 
most ample concessions which truth will allow. 

To deny known truth, is not liberality, it is criminal 
falsehood. 

In revealed religion, those doctrines which God mani- 
fests to men are truths; because God could not reveal 
falsehood. When He reveals them they are known. 

We may have such evidence of the transmission to 
us, of those revealed doctrines, as would enable us to be 
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certain of their identity. When we have such evidence, 
those doctrines are to us known truth. 

Every Roman Catholic believes that he possesses such 
evidence respecting the doctrines of his Church. There- 
fore, every Roman Catholic believes, with certainty, that 
the doctrines of his Church have been revealed by God, 
and, consequently, to him they are known truth; hence 
for him to deny such truth, would not be liberalify; it 
would be criminal falsehood. 

What then is religious liberality? The assertion of 
truth, the rejection of error, the love of all mankind, 
without the sacrifice of our principle. In a word, it is 
Christian charity. It first loves God and His truth, and 
adheres firmly to His revelation. It next exhibits the 
practical love of every individual of the human race, 
without excluding sect or nation from benevolehce of 
feeling and exertion for their welfare 

It commends us to hate no man—to persecute no 
man, to live in harmony with all men, to assist as far 
as we can, those who need it; whether their religious be- 
lief be correct or erroneous; to practice the duties of 
religion at the proper time and in the proper place; not 
to make of them an ostentatious exhibition; yet to give 
good example; not to annoy others by prying into their 
belief or conduct, except when our station makes it our 
duty ; not to limit our friendship and good-will to those 
only who agree with us in faith; and whilst we endeavor 
to regulate our own conduct with propriety, to avoid 
speaking of the faults, or judging of the practice, or the 
claims to salvation of our neighbor. 

In a word, religious liberality teaches us to do unto 
all men as they should do unto us. This is the liberality 
of a Roman Catholic True liberality is to 
make to every human being the utmost concession which 
truth, justice, and decency will permit. 


Wuat Is Bicotry? 


We look upon bigotry to be an irrational attachment 
to doctrines, joined to a hatred of all who have not an 
attachment to the same doctrine. Thus, there may be 
bigots in true religion and in false religion. Bigotry 
is not the peculiarity of any sect, but is the result of 
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criminal disposition or weakness of intellect in an in- 
dividual 

Bigotry is then an unreasonable attachment to a doc- 
trine whether true or false, joined to hatred of those 
who do not hold that doctrine. 


THE SpiriIr OF THE EARLY AMERICAN CHURCH 


The Pastoral Letter of the American Hierarchy of 
1829 reflects the spirit of the early American Church. 

“We exhort you to imitate the glorious and credit- 
able example of those good men who first sowed the 
mustard seed of our faith in this part of our continent. 
They were so fully convinced of these great truths which 
we now proclaim, that they suffered, joyfully every de- 
scription of persecution rather than swerve from that 
one holy Catholic and Apostolic Church to which you 
and they and we belong. Yet neither the principles of 
that faith, nor the affliction which they endured, created 
any unkind feeling in their benevolent hearts; and 
though even at this side of the Atlantic, upon their ar- 
rival, they found persecution everywhere armed with 
the impJements of torture, inflicting pain and death un- 
der the pretext of piety, they ventured to introduce a 
milder, a better, a more Christianlike principle; that of 
genuine religious liberty, which though it declares that 
truth is single, that religious indifference is criminal in 
the eye of God, and the religious error wilfully enter- 
tained is destructive to the soul; yet also proclaims that 
the Saviour has not commanded His gospel to be dis- 
seminated by violence, and therefore they enacted, that 
within their borders, all other Christians should se- 
curely repose in the enjoyment of all their civil and po- 
litical rights, though they were in religious error. If 
our brethren of other denominations have, since that 
period, adopted the principle, and now cherish it, they 
will not be displeased at our gratification that it ema- 
nated from the body to which we belong, and at our in- 
culcating upon you, to preserve the same spirit that 
those good men manifested not only in our civil and 
political, but also in your social relations with your 
separated brethren.” 

Cardinal Gibbons, speaking for American Catholics 
of the twentieth century said: 
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“The Catholics of our generation have nobly emu- 
lated the patriotism and the spirit of toleration exhib- 
ited by their ancestors. They can neither be accused of 
disloyalty nor of intolerance to their dissenting breth- 
ren. In more than one instance of our nation’s history 
our churches have been desecrated and burned to the 
ground; our convents have been invaded and destroyed ; 
our clergy have been exposed to insult and violence. 
These injuries have been inflicted on us by incendiary 
mobs animated by hatred of Catholicism, yet in spite 
of these provocations our Catholic citizens, though 
wielding an immense numerical influence in the local- 
ities where they suffered, have never retaliated. It is a 
spirit of just pride that we can affirm that hitherto in 
the United States no Protestant house of worship or 
educational institution has been destroyed nor violence 
offered to a Protestant minister by those who profess 
the Catholic faith. God grant that such may always be 
our record.” 


CATHOLIC AMERICANS NEVER VIOLATED PRINCIPLES 
OF TOLERATION 


The principle of religious toleration which guided 
the Maryland Catholics has never since been violated 
by the Catholics of this land. Never once have they 
been guilty of exciting bitter religious animosities to- 
ward their fellow-citizens holding different creeds. No 
Catholic ecclesiastic or layman of influence has made 
use of the pulpit or platform to inflame the dying em- 
bers of religious bigotry. Catholics belong to all po- 
litical parties and entertain widely different economic 
and political views. The Catholic public has never en- 
couraged hatred and suspicion of their fellows by sup- 
porting newspapers, periodicals or pamphlets rife with 
misrepresentation and calumny. Toward Knownothing- 
ism, A. P. Aism, and Ku-Kluxism, they have presented 
and maintained an attitude of determined courage and 
confidence in the spirit of fair-mindedness of the ma- 
jority of their fellow-Americans. When these lawless 
and essentially un-Christian attempts to stir up strife 
have died away no suggestion has ever been made for 
retaliation or revenge. 








